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MUNGO MARTIN, outstanding British Columbia Indian carver, explains to Minister of 
ation Leslie Peterson the historic significance involved in one of the many valuable works of 
resented recently to the Provincial: Museum. 
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tinction Seen Near 


br Canada’s Caribou 


WALTER SULLIVAN 


ied by Big White Owl from 
onto Globe and Mail) 
barren - ground cari- 
illar of the traditional 
™ economy and back- 
of Santa Claus’ trans- 
is rapidly sinking to- 
extinction. 

her it will reach that 
will be decided within 
‘t three to five years, in 
woof W. E. Stevens, chief 
alogist of the Canadian 
e Service. In an ex- 
of letters with The New 
Imes he reports: 

THAN 200,000 

now have fewer than 
caribou in that vast re- 
f the central mainland 
grounds, and in most of 
t 10 years we know that 
man kill alone has ex- 
the annual increment.” 
ition there are losses 
jolves, drowning and dis- 


nen 


mweee8 












































mortality, in 1949, was 
178.000, of which 50,000 
killed by Indians, 30,000 
imos, and 20,000 by trap- 
nd hunters. 

decline has been precipi- 
d to some extent mys- 
Estimates. of the cari- 
Opulation before the 
rd march of civilization 
as high as 100,000,000. 
> conservative guess by 
ian seientist put the 
at 2,500,000 in the 
tween Hudson Bay and 
kckenzie Valley. 
Number of animals in 
gion was estimated in 
) be 670,000 based on 2 
ent survey. A new 18- 
study was completed a2 
70 with a concentrated 
for the cause of the 


ISTIC OUTLOOK 

ed results are to be 

ed shortly, but the pre- 
report furnished by 


(B.C.) LTH 


pf British Columbie 





bar-. 


Mr. Stevens is somewhat pessi- 
inistic. 

The migrating barren-land 
caribou once supported an in 
land population known as the 
Caribou Eskimos. 

The caribou, whose Euro- 
pean form is the reindeer, pro- 
vided hides for sleeping robes 
and winter clothing. 

Also, from this animal the 
Eskimos obtained the black 
sinews for thread, fat for lamp 
fuel and antlers for tool 
handles. 

During the last few winters 
village after village has faced 
disaster when the herds failed 
tc appear on the traditional 
migration routes. 

The Canadian Government 
repeatedly had to evacuate 
entire communities by air. De- 
spite these efforts about 15 
Eskimos starved to death dur- 
ing the winter of 1958. 


ESKIMOS MOVED 

Now, according to Mr. 
Stevens, virtually all the inland 
Eskimos have been moved to 
coastal areas, where they can 
depend on fish, seal and other 
marine products. Possibly the 
only group still inland is that 
south of Bathurst Inlet, near 
Contwoyto Lake. 

A few winters ago the Cont- 
woyto Eskimos were themselves 
nearly wiped out when the 
autumn migration failed to ap- 
pear. 

Many of their dogs starved 
during the winter and the Eski- 
mos themselves might have 
done so, had they not killed the 
rare musk oxen, whose hunting 
is forbidden. 

Part of the trouble, according 
to the Canadians, arises from 
the deeply rooted Eskimo tradi- 
tion of killing every caribou 
that comes within range. This 
was logical, they say, in the 
days of vast herds and primi- 
tive weapons. 

Now the Eskimos have re- 
peating rifles. Likewise. when 
armed with spears in kayaks, 


they can annihilate a small 
herd as it swims one of the 
countless waterways of the 
Arctic. 


EDUCATION. STARTED 

The Canadian Government 
has undertaken an _ extensive 
educational campaign to sell 
conservation to the native popu- 
lation. Booklets have been print- 
ed in Eskimo for that purpose. 

Because of treaties with the 
Eskimos, the Government can- 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Chief Mungo Martin 


| Turns Cellection 


Over to Museum 


In a simple ceremony in the Kwakiutl Indian house in 
Thunderbird Park at 3 p.m. on Friday, December 11, 1959, 
Chief Mungo Martin turned over ownership of his entire 
family collection of masks and other ceremonial equipment 
to the Provincial Museum. The Honorable Leslie R. Peter- 
son, Minister of Education, received it on behalf of the 


government. 


The collection includes 
14 masks, several rattles, 
whistles, drums, costumes, 
and a painted cloth screen. 
Some of the masks are very 
old and were passed down to 
Mungo by older members 
of the tribe. 

Some, however, are new, 
having been specially carved 
for the dances celebrating 
the opening of the house in 
Thunderbird Park in 1953. 

Ten of the masks depict 
various animals such as the 
mouse, coon, deer, and king- 
fisher and were used in the 
family’s hereditary “Dance 
of the Animals.” 

Two others represent the 
huge bird-like Cannibal 
Spirit. The whistles blow 
with a variety of tones and 
are the “voices” of the 
masks. 

For Mungo the occasion 
was a sad one, because over 
the years he had passed on 
the rights to the masks and 
dances to his only son, David 
Martin, who was drowned in 
a fishing accident in Sep- 
tember, 1959. On David's 
death, Mungo lost not only 
his son but the successor 
who was to have carried on 
the family traditions. 


By Indian custom, the 
masks should not be used 
again. In earlier times they 
would have been burned to 
accompany the owner to the 
land of the dead. However, 
Mungo preferred that they 





should be preserved in the 
Museum and ‘offered them 
at the reasonable price of < 
thousand dollars. The gov- 
ernment has provided a 
special grant for the pur- 
pose. 

The setting for the brief 
ceremony was appropriate. 
It was heldin the Kwakiutl- 
style house which Mungo 
and|| David designed and 
built}in 1953. A fire burned 
brightly in the middle of the 
floor. 

The old chief in his button 
blanket spoke in his native 

(Continued on Page 4) 





Times Change 
On This Reserve 


Big White Owl: 

Four years ago the Reserve 
of Gibson in Ontario was told 
by the Supervisor that the In- 
dians have the right to vote in 
outside elections although this 
has been going on for years 
and years past. 

The second announcement re- 
ported to the Gibson Reserve 
Indians was that they have the 
right to enter beer parlors as 
well as the white people and 
drink. 

Many years ago the Indians 
did not have the same privilege 
as the white people. Many times 
the white people have supplied 
the liquor to the Indians and 
many times went to court. The 
white people were fined dollars 
and dollars on account of In- 
dian rights being outlawed. 

My clan is Chief White Bear. 
This is written by Phillip La- 
Force. 





Mother 
Appeals 


Native Voice to assist them in locating t 


vember 12, 1959. 

They had not heard from the 
lad and fears were expressed 
that he had drowned but his 
parents received a Christmas 
card mailed from Boston Bar 
early in the New Year. 

It said in part: “I ran away 
from home because I don’t wart 


to stay any longer. Don’t think 
it’s because I don’t like you. I 
wish I were with you for 
Christmas. Don’t send the po- 


lice after me. I have a chance 


to get a job on the pipeline.” 
The boy is described as 58” 
in height, weighs 145 pounds 
and has brown eyes and brown 
hair worn in a long crew cut. 


The corners of his two upper 
front teeth are chipped and he 
carries a half inch trachectomy 
sear on the front and centre of 







eeks Missing Boy, 
to Voice for Aid 


Parents of 15-year-old Holgar Fred Claudepierre of Kamloops have asked The 


Sts 


HOLGAR FRED 
CLAUDEPIERRE 
»»» Missing since November 12. 


heir son who has 





been missing since No- 
his neck just above the collar 
line. Holgar, with 
a distinct German accent, has a 
light brown mole on his upper 
lip. 


who speaks 


At the time he disappeared, 
November 12, young Claude- 
pierre was wearing brown Ox- 


fords, blue trousers, plaid sports 
shirt, blue-grey checked sports 
jacket, and a new zippered 


hip-length nylon car coat 


grey 


He had a well-dressed appear 
ance 

Anyone who has information 
on the lad, whose mother is 


very worried, is asked to con- 
tact The Native Voice at 325 
Standard Building or notify his 
parents in Kamloops. 


Any help will be 
appreciated. 


deeply 


The NATIVE VOICE J 
anug 














‘The Inner Voice Spoke to His Servant Sang 


6<{R HY do my Redskin chil- not hear my voice in the Bi din’ dike 
dren waik in the ways’ trees and rivers? Why do _ rise, I will Fee 

of the White Man’s dark- they not know my care in noon of the day, I wilj 

ness? Why have they taken their fields and lakes? Why At the setting of the S) 


do they not feel my warmth 
in the sun and my protection 
in the moon’s beams? 


will speak. In Many w 
will speak and with , 
tongues I will speak 


unto themselves the weak 
and sad manitous of plaster 
and metal? Where are my 


_ A : , 
——— Chiefs? — nd Is not the grass still grow- ‘8 not a blade of gry 
en mothers of courageous ing and are not the rivers prornes A oe mr a in 
men? Where are mv strong ‘till running? Has not the 2. thie eens? or is § 
and ‘stalwart braves? Where sun been bountiful unto ms me pa Garth that 
are my papooses whose ‘hese? Shall I be less suffi- joo vith oar tte 
lanshter and cries no longer © “fy a 4 wd Pig u re a eee Oe 
. ; not in days long past, visi Harken in BF s:. 
call through the tall pine my people, and did I not tell forest, TM ~ ton ' te 


trees by the crystal lakes? 


Why have my people left 
me? Why have they thought 
the hard streets more than 
soft paths of leaves? Why 
have they not come to see 
me in their sorrow? Why do 
they not see my face in the 
forest and sky? Why do they 


tnem ali these things that 
have come to pass? Did I 
not tell of other events to 
your great forefathers that 
are yet to come to pass? 
Shal' I not tell even the great 
Chiefs of this day, the paths 
that my children shall fol- 
low? 


sky. Smell the scented y 
Taste the early 
Touch the soft kind eay 
speak fo my Childrey 
many, many ways, 


When shall they hear 
—T. H. MeCq 





HEREDITARY PRINCE of the Killer Whale clan of Tsimp- 


an Indians, Kenneth Harris, is a chemist in research laboratory 


of Columbia Cellulose plant in Prince Rupert. 








Harpoon Head Poses Mvsiery 


_ By B. F. MEADE 
President Campbell River and 
District Historical Society 


tic. Further indentification is 
now being attempted by the Na- 
tional Museum at Ottawa. 















In Australia 





Aborgines Poor, Wretched Folk 








What's what ir vay of ps ’ 
Indian Be -ovod a ae ob- If it actually is an Eastern 
jects of real or supposed rarity, Somne ine ie ——— of By FRED NOSSAL and .have passed on into lives At the cinema, it hag 
can usually be solved by the Lak . =" t bs Buttle CATTERED over the vast ex- of regimentation, hard, poorly a custom for colored p; 
local museum staff through its a —, wi ; probably re- . “ " Por * ° _ poe paid work and even squalor. occupy the worst seats 
association with other museums H ystery orever. wg oO h “ 1s = ; conti- Throughout the north of Aus- tne iront, w hoh we re 
and archives. But a harpoon It might have been carried _ i COURT “> ~ pow tralia,.you can see the abori- for them. At the More¢ 
head found near Campbell there and lost by someone in Sana” cee on pte fia’ gines living in filthy mia mias— Hospital, colored patie 
River on Vancouver Island pro- recent times, but the fact that = ta ee us a a humpies filled with old sacking, segregated into a spe n r 
vides a puzzle as yet unsolved. it was embedded in a tree ees en = peopre, af “ rags and the discards of the Moree Council, whig 
Made of finely worked ivory, Seems to rule out that possibil- a , ss , white man’s questionable gen- to keep the aborigine ° 
probably from a walrus tusk, _ ity. Pa yg ct ee ae erosity. the baths and the hall 
it was found at Buttle Lake by If it eventually does prove to thousands of years ago from Thousands live in reserves ago, said the main rg 1 
Richard Chaplan of Campbell- be of Western Arctic origin, it Asia were cruelly hounded by Conducted by the various state the color bar was 
= tal ere ina small might have been prized item the white man in the last cen- 80vernments. Some of these are —— a ATOR J 
windfall cedar near the lake traded from the Eskimo to tury. And today they are still well conducted. Others are a ‘2/0, whose habits ma vear-old 
shore. West Coast Indian, though it AE : oto eC to tl ti a menace to health. 
: exploited although the missions isgrace to the nation. Ke Ap 
_It has been tentatively iden- would never have had much — P half-t ted way, the In Alice Springs, in the heari 1 ¢ day we ailowed: part o 
tified as an Eskimo harpoon, real use on this section of tl 3. ee To f li , people to use the bat nent 
. ; n of the federal Government, are try- Of Australia, the Bungalow - 
probably from the Eastern Arec- coast. : . 3 er : i the deputy mayor, Me He hz 
ing to teach these ancient peo- Ahoriginal Reserve is a huddle Wino pat. “jo ohne 
ples the European way of life of ancient huts. The reserve is em Sas, | eee india 
; ae : taboo for the white man. Any- /€@8ues on the council @ for 
For decades authorities have one entering the reserve with- driven out of town. WHit has b 
been saying that the only way 4, Went. : become the most hated made 
Beis. 2 a : out a permit is liable to a $400 ra as Mace 
to assimilate the aborigines is fine and two years in jail of Moree. a to figl 
by educating aboriginal chil- ogg alae. okey got ee Probably the happi@il , : 
: : : - : Each day scores of aborigines. ; ae i peop:e. 
te dren. But in that time many of herded into trucks like cattle tralian aborigines are tl Gladsto: 
> these children have grown up— are driven through the sun- live on sheep stations. § nd was 
OUnN t ve men drenched streets of Alice lightened property OWimy of boys 
. Springs. They are hired out to rg sn a ae a a Anglical 
1 y} )C M th M 1 the townsfolk as house servants : em out Of & Wile Reserve 
W tO enjoy. ee gO ers QTC: : aS ae sed ; pon that has degenerated SiR transfe 
and most are supposed to get a sr aa 
” ° a proper wage. Instead they are white man destroyed UM Industri 
A aginst Polia lucky if they make $3 a week. 8iNal’s tribal life and Mis taugh 
The aboriginal has virtually him of his customs ag In 190: 
Approximately 1,700 polio no rights. Even the best of them —. pigeon egy training 
cases were recorded in Canada are not allowed to vote—plac- But po ri oad a oa f 7 
in 1959, including more than 100 ing tiem in the same class as igines are regarded here edt 
cases in B.C. alone. convicts, lunatics and men con- gu , a able 4 les ing 
To combat the menace of  victed of treason.. gp é ladstone 
polio and other crippling condi- In the towns, hotels may re- tee ~~ aw @ meserve : 
tions in B.C., the Kinsmen-spon- fuse them liquor unless the i mis ~ Bag , t some a icak | 
sored B.C. Foundation for Child aborigines have a_ special li- still pena ton al png 
Care, Poliomyelitis and Reha- cense. Some towns impose a si sf seid ae phegg 
bilitation has set $325,000 as the color bar almost as serious as “ In Q a heey the a oo 
me provincial objective in the an- in some southern USS. states. at oh rae sosed tM Blay hen 
Nua. i:nsmen-sponsored Moth- Last year a storm blew up in S'0C 4 goo . re tr lackfoc 
ers’ March being held during Moree, a prosperous town in oa ‘eo pe et ab several 3 
the month of January. the northwest of New South ce " ‘ket il s emplo 
In Greater Vancouver, as well Wales. Moree has about 5,500 Wf ty $10 ae Be the 
as in most other areas in B.C. whites and 1,100 people of abori- einai. ‘ +t . Ma inaees 
the house to house Mother's ginal blood. y jersey : ° h "chal e infor 
March will be held on January Whi'e a critical Asia looked hen sa ” ion on men's mn 
30, at 7 p.m. Under direction of on, the whole nation learned WOTKer. é\divarices "0 Bao prove § 
nal who has earned ts own rai 
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2,000 Kinsmen, 20,000 commun- 
ity-minded mothers will canvass 


emphasis on polio); and $12,600 


that for years racial prejudice 
had been rife in the town, that 


must be approved @ 
approval is not a ready 
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B.C. homes for donations to the aborigines were barred from aes beag + mall Mon 
Foundation’s program of re- the public baths and from the , Many an oe eu ited 
search, prevention, education Moree Memorial Hall, also a asked | himsel! pli od al d se 
<7 and treatment services. public building. money doesn't abies ep 
4 As prevention of disabling Some cafes wouldn’t serve Hs way anito the ere ; Blood é 
ae e e e diseases plays a major role in the natives, and certain priv:te- Tevenue beg ¥ ing the F 
N, the Foundation’s program, the owned bus services would the Aborigines’ {rus Ss empl 
® Foundation is planning another not accept them as passengers. (Continued on Pag roca 
BOHEMIAN province - wide Polio Vaccime —_sayyrymtnimiittituitivvinrvtrttitivnsrvutiuneenenunsuasUsteUsenseUS GEL 
Program in February, through = Abe 
the 75 B.C. Kinsmen Ciubs. Tne = “FISHERMEN” ... In UNITY there is STRE a. 
THE CARLIN sum of $25,000 has been budget- = ia assi: 
nica innit netaser Fern ed for operation of the anti- = FISH AND BUY CO-OPERATIVELY reserve | 
polio clinics. = READ YTO SERVE YOU aging 
In 1959, the Foundation provid- = a us ta: 
ed hospital and medical care = PRI NCE RU PERT FISH ERM . Zs tribes 
ON LAND AND SEA for nearly 1000 polio victims <= a Ir cat 
and other disabled persons in = s --ia Mr. C 
A B.C. FAVORITE B.C., ineligible for assistance = CO-CPERATIV E ASSOC LA rl . eC 
elsewhere. A total of $138,009 = horth o 
was spent on treatment services = Box 340 Prince Rupert,@ par: 6 . 
for the disabled, while in aliied = Producers of ars he b 
FOR FREE HOME DELIVERY PHONE MU 4-1121 | YU 68-2636 | WA 2-7530 | LA 2-0: . 7 ac : ae = y . ne franc 
om ” — sae ght tp gl = Hy Wave Brand — Fresh, Frozen and Smoked * a 
E CARLING BREWERIES (B.C.) LTD. = Packers cf Challencer Brand Canned Sea Fog two son 
al 
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121 Main Street 


on education. 


Top Gillnetters and Seiners order quality leading and most price-worthy high tenacity Nylon Net 


HRST VANCOUVER NET FACTORY LTD. 


MADE RIGHT HERE IN VANCOUVER TO ORDER 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Phone: MUtual 1-5 
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Old Bulkley River Indian Bridge Bound With Aba 
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> hall f 
lain re 
was 
origingiTOR James Gladstone, 
its ma@/vear-old member of the 
Ith. tribe, has devoted the 
AOWeGEB part of his Hfe to the 
he batMyment of the Indians of 
yor, AM, He has been president 
| and Me Indian Association of 
yuncil a for seven of the 13 
wn. WH it has been in existence 
| hatedi&as made several trips to 
ato fight for the rights 
happi@lm peopic 
5 are UW Gladstone was born in 
tions and was one of the first 
ty OW of boys enrolled at St. 
iKINg GR Anglican Mission on the 
a Wa Reserve ‘in 1894. In 1903 
‘ated ss transferred to Calgary 
yed (Industrial School where 
/ and Gis taught the trade of 
mS ar In 1904 he served part 
ering AR training in the compos- 
them. fiom of The Calgary Her- 
t stall@here he was a typesetter. 
rded ir leaving school in 1905, 
jable ladstone returned to the 
Ty WG Reserve and worked for a 
y ON MMs interpreter at the mis- 
ome He took the Indian name 
ckme@@kay-na-muka” or “Many 
ep. . Which is the name he 
the aes when speaking in his 
sed (@@ Blackfoot language. 
5a several years, until 1911, 
abogiiias employed on various 
ey ales in the Fort Macleod 
week Mt, where he gained much 
Prot ie information on _ the 
chai man’s methods that were 
to Wo prove so useful to him 
ed th own ranch. In 1911 he 
ed alMppointed chief scout and 
readg™@reter for the Royal Norti- 
mali Mounted Police at Fort 
hetllod and served the follow- 
ventu@@ree years as mail carrier 
statesme Blood Agency. 
what @ing the First World War, 
rust employed on the 
1 Pag pt Production Effort to 
si ge areas of the Blood 
€ into crop to help in 
TRE ar eflort. In 1918 he was 
lled assistant stockman 
NY -reserve and stockman in 
lowing year. In these 


Ins his task was to teach 
iw tribesmen the proper 
A ae their cattle. 
«=;Me- Mr. Gladstone began 
Fi | own ranch about five 
horth of Cardston, on the 







vert part of the reserve. Over 
he built up one of 
‘anches on the re- 

a oe = 
now, in partnership 

FO@MEs two sons, he runs about 


d of cattle and has some 


wut : 
wt ss under cultivation. 












28 oa 5 | 
SEN. JAMES GLADSTONE 
During his years as a farmer 
and rancher, Mr. Gladstone us- 
ually operated independently of 
the Indian agents as much as 
possible. He was the first In- 
dian on the reserve to buy a 
tractor and was always willing 
to adopt new methods or ex- 
periment with new. equipment. 
In this way, he was among the 
first to use power machinery, 
chemical sprays, and had the 
first house with electricity on 
the reserve. 

In 1911, Mr. Gladstone mar- 
ried Janie Healy, who is known 
to her people as “Pok-otun” or 
“Little Daughter’. Her father 
was Joe Healy, a noted Blood 
whose parents were killed in an 
Indian battle in 1869 and the 
boy raised by white fur traders. 
He was the first Blood to flu- 
ently speak English and served 
many years as a spokesman for 
the tribe. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone have 
six children, all of whom have 
shown the results of an excel- 
lent upbringing. 

Of the four girls, 
ried and live in Canada and 
the United States. The eldest 
operates a vegetable farm with 
her husband on an Indian re- 
serve in the Okanagan Valley, 
B.C. The next is a graduate 
nurse and was for many years 
at the Royal Jubilee Hospital 
in Victoria. In 1937, she was one 


all are mar- 


J.G 


trait of Canada's First — 
dian Senator: 


ladstone 


of two girls chosen to represent 
the Indians of Canada at the 
coronation of King George 6th 
in London, England. She now 
lives in Kitimat, B.C. The next 
daughter also took nurse’s train- 
ing and worked in New Zealand 
and now lives in San Francisco. 
The youngest daughter was the 
first trained stenographer from 
the Blood Reserve and was em- 
ployed for several years by the 
Indian Affairs Branch. She now 
lives in Calgary. 

HE two sons, Fred and Hor- 

ace, also have had success- 
ful careers. Fred is primarily a 
rancher, but also gained na- 
tional prominence in the rodeo 
field and was formerly calf rop- 
ing champion of Canada. Horace 
is employed by the government 
as assistant Indian superinten- 
dent at the isolated post of Hay 
Lakes in the north-west corner 
of Alberta. 

Although Mr. Gladstone has 
always been active in the de- 
velopment of his own reserve, 
it was the organization of the 
Indian Association of Alberta 
which permitted him to herald 
the rights of his people on a 
national scale. 

This association was formed 
in 1944 by a group of Indians 
and in the following year, Mr. 
Gladstone and a delegation of 
Bloods visited the meeting and 
gave their support to it. Mr. 
Gladstone was elected president 
of the association in 1948 and 
served until 1954. He was re- 
elected president in 1956 and 
was named honorary president 
in 1957. 

During his work with the as- 
sociation. Mr. Gladstone was a 
delegate to Ottawa on three oc- 
casions to discuss proposed 
changes in the Indian Act, and 
to voice the opinion of his peo- 
ple. On another occasion he 
went to a meeting in Winnipeg 
on behalf of the Indians to air 
their grievances. 

As president of the associa- 
tion, he has played a prominent 
part in the fight for better edu- 
cation, greater respect for treaty 
rights, and the participation of 
the Indians in their own admin- 
istration. 

On his own reserve, Mr. Glad- 
stone is a member of the Crazy 


Dog Society and has been a 
strong supporter of native tra- 


ditions and religious practises. 
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Maybe I’m Wrong 


Tecumseh Portraits 
Open to Question 


By VICTOR LAURISON 
Chatham Daily News 





Dr. Fred Landson’s plea for a monument to Tecumseh lends 
interest to a fresh controversy regarding the authenticity of the 
various supposed pictures of the great Indian chief. 

The controversy came to life when an oil painting of an 
Indian in white man’s garb, unsigned and undated, turned up in 
a collection in the Chicago Natural History Museum. The Museum 
authorities claimed it was “probably the only existing portrait of 
Tecumseh.” . 

The Ross County Historical Museum in Ohio*has what is 
commonly known as the Chillicothe portrait. The original water 
color portrait was made by Matthias Noheimer. Dr. J. J. Talman 
of the University of Western Ontario some time ago procured a 
covy of this for Brig-Gen. W. A. B. Anderson, who was keenly 
interested in Indian lore. 


It is claimed by some authorities that only two portraits of 
Tecumseh were made during his lifetime. One a pencil drawing, 
supposedly by a French trader, shows the chief with cap and 
feather. The other, reputed to have been made in 1812, about the 
time of the capture of Detroit, is a rough drawing depicting the 
chief in uniform and medals. 

Neither of these portraits can be classed as definitely authen- 
tic. There are a number of supposed likenesses made later by 
clever artists on the basis of careful and painstaking research, 
These, though, are in all likelihood decidedly imaginative. — 

The Chicago painting was one of 35 in a collection originally 
owned by General William Clark, of the famous Lewis and Clark 
expedition. These explorers of the northwest had many contacts 
with the Indians. 

Of the 35 paintings in the collection, 33 are by George Catlin, 
a celebrated authority on Indian life. Another Hears the signature 
of Chester Harding. The one believed to représent Tecumseh is 
unsigned. 


Apart from the legendary Hiawatha, who founded the Iroquois 
confederacy, Tecumseh was probably th¢ greatest statesman the 
Indian .race produced. Born in Ohio, he lived his, formative years 


when Americans and Indians waged undeclared war on the 
western frontier. ; 
Of the Shawnee tribe, though he never commanded their 


full support, Tecumseh sought to prevent further encroachments 
on Indian territory by establishing the principle that lands be- 
longed, not to individual Indians, but to the entire tribe; and 
that the entire tribe must consent to any cession of land to the 
Americans - 

Aided by his one-eyed brother, Laulewasikaw, known as The 
Prophet, Tecumseh knit the scattered tribes into a strong con- 
federacy, and established a capital known as The Prophet’s Town 
at the junction of the Wabash and the Tippecanoe. 

Tecumseh was on a mission to enlist some of the more 
remote southern and western tribes in his confederacy when The 
Prophet launched a night attack on General William Henry 
Harrison’s Kentuckians. At least, that was. Harrison’s story. 


Tecumseh returned to find his capital in ashes and his cor- 
federacy scattered. With a few warriors still loyal. he proceeded 
to Fort Malden, on the Detroit river, and offered to the com- 
mander, Colonel St. George, his services in the war then threaten- 
ing between the United States and Britain. 

The offer was not for any love of Britain. Tecumseh would 
have preferred to hold aloof. Failing that, he felt that the British 
were more likely to uphold the claim of the Indian nation to 
the lands west of the Ohio 

That was Tecumseh’s objective throughout, to see the Indians 
safely established in their traditional homeland, and ensured in 
its possession. It was because of this he so strongly opposed the 
British abandonment of the utterly defenceless position at Fort 
Malden after the battle of Lake Erie. 

Tecumseh had helped materially in the operations which pre- 
ceded the capture of Fort Detroit; Sir Isaac Brock was much 
impressed. Tecumseh had no part in the signal victory of French- 
town. There the Indians got out of hand, and slaughtered many 
of the prisoners. 


The story of the tragic retreat from defenceless Malden up 
the Thames, punctuated by a rear guard action at McGregor’s 
Creek and climaxing in the battle of Moraviantown, is familiar, 

Even after the British were shattered by Harrison’s cavalry 
charge, Tecumseh and his Indians continued to fight desperately 
in the swamp north of the Thames. Colonel Richard M. Johnson 
of the Kentuckians claimed to have shot the chief, and was 
elected vice-president of the United States on the strength of 
his exploit. My information is that Tecumseh was mortally 
wounded but stilt alive when his warriors carried him from the 
battlefield. 

Bones found some years ago on Walpole Island have been 
identified as those of Tecumseh. Maybe they are. But here, as 
with the various alleged portraits, there is a considerable element 
of doubt. 
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Natives of Canada 
Unite Your Ranks 


e are reprinting this editorial which first appeared i our 
Jul}. 1949 edition, because we feel it is time for further considera- 
tion of all-important Indian unity. M ¢ congratulate ihe inland 
liadians on their vapid expansion. We hope that soon all the Natives 
of British Columbia will be united so they can figat jor their 
collective advancement as a single On thew own volition 
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body. 


WHE Indians of Canada are divided into two cate- 
, gories, treaty and non-treaty. The Natives of 
British Columbia are non-treaty. The others have cer- 
tain rights secured to them by treaty, which rights they 
are afraid of jeopardizing or losing if they take a posi- 
tion of equality with white inhabitants, to which they 
are entitled and from which they should not be de- 
barred. 

The Natives of British Columbia have made a long 
step forward. They have secured the Provincial vote. 
They have given up no right. They do not think that 
the vote is an end in itself but they know it is a means 
to an end. The Natives need no longer approach Gov- 
ernments as beggars. They now go with the same spirit 
as was shown by their forefathers, demanding rights 
and not asking for favors. No longer must they be 
satisfied with the crumbs that fall from the rich man’s 
table. 

They will sit at the table and the time may not 
be far distant when one of the Natives shall sit at the 
head of the table. No high-spirited, proud people can 
manifest and maintain the spirit and the soul of their 
forefathers on alms. 

Canada was not made for slaves. The provisions of 
the Atlantic Charter did not exclude the Natives of 
Canada from its beneficient maxims— freedom from 
fear, freedom from want, freedom of speech and free- 
dom of religion. 

It is humiliating to the Natives, and should be a 
reproach to the other inhabitants of Canada, to see so 
many of the original owners of Canada showing by 
their demeanor and by their lack of education that 
they might be considered an inferior people, their spirit 
bent but, thank God, not broken. 

The Natives of British Columbia have had put into 
their hands a strong weapon—if they use it with judg- 
ment they can improve their conditions with regard to 
education and in other ways. This end can be attained 
only by the Natives showing a united front. 

When the Natives of other Provinces see the ad- 
vantages or rather rights gained by the B.C. Natives 
by Unity, they will be encouraged to follow their 
exam ble and there will be Unity not only in B.C. but 
throughout Canada. Meanwhile, let each province have 
the handling of its own affairs so that the fears of the 
Treaty Indians shall not be a bar to the advancement 
of the Non-Treaty Indians. 

When Natives attain all-Canadian 
humiliating Indian Act will be wiped off the Statute 
books in which it should never have appeared. It is 
similar to the rules for the governing and training of 
children, some rewards and many punishments. Where 
is the Japanese Act? the German Act? the English Act? 
WHY THE INDIAN ACT? The Natives are men 
and women, not children. Too long have they been 
treated as a conquered and minor race. The oppressed 
have 


unity, the 


| 


people all over the world have awakened and 
thrown off their shackles and prohibition. This they 
did by UNIT‘ 


Shall the Natives of Canada be the last to join in 
the march of freedom and emancipation? Let them 
force the Government to revoke the Indian Act with 
its 190 sections, every one of which is a slur on, and 
an insult to, the intelligence and manhood of the 
Natives. 

Natives of Canada, Awaken and Unite!” 


All Aboard 





Handicrafts 


LLEN Neel, Kwakiutl Indian 

carver from Alert Bay, and 
her husband, Ted, have moved 
their craft studio and _ store 
from Kingsway in Vancouver 
to a place near White Rock, on 
a strategic highway location 
where they should be able to 


catch a stream of American 
tourists. 
There has been a new up- 


surge of interest in marketing 
Indian handicrafts, and in tra- 
ditional native lore. A museum 
of native ceremonial objects 
and art-objects is opening in 
Comox to ‘house relics seized 
from some Island tribes in the 
days when the potlatch was il- 
legal. 

In spite of what you may read 
elsewhere there is no law 
against the potlatch now. 

Apparently a fair number of 
Indians have learned to reject 
the pressure from those ignor- 
ant whites who would like the 
Indians to be ashamed of their 
native culture. 

But of course only a few In- 
dians can make a living from 
handicrafts. Only a few Scots 
can make a living from the man- 
ufacture and-sale of kilts, hag- 
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gis, bagpipes and copies of the 
works of Burns. 

Yet the Scots are loyal to 
these things. The Scots are well 
able to make a living among 
Ukrainians, Irishmen, English- 
men, Yankees and other rabble, 
while keeping their identity as 
Scots. 

So should the Indians be able 
to keep their racial identity, 
with pride—unless they want to 
lose it, which, they should also 
be free to do. 


% 


People’s ideas about Indian 
handicrafts are extremely 
vague. Visitors to Queen Char- 
lotte City or Massett right near 
the remaining home villages of 
the famous Haidas, purchase 
cheap made-in-Japan plastic 
totem poles under the impres- 
sion that they are getting sou- 
venirs of the Cowichan tribe. 

Genuine, well-made native 
handicraft objects are inclined 
to be expensive. So they should 
be. Skilled native artists and 
artisans deserve proper pay. 
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There should be a market for 
the mass-produced souvenir as 
well. To suit the customers who 
don’t have the means to buy 






OTEM CARVER Ellen Neel has recently moved 


to White Rock with husband Ted Neel. 


By G. E. Morti 
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the finest. 

However, I can see no 
why we should allow oy, 
venir market to be floog 
ersatz native handicrafts 
foreign countries, 

Priority in the manufac, 
souvenirs should go to ou 
native people, who desery 
couragement of every 
loans and expert advice 

In most circumstances 
tective tariffs and impoy 
bargoes are of doubtfy| 
They raise the cost of 
and protect the inefficien; 
ufacturers. 
a a Ba 
believe 
deserve prote 
have a strie# 
import of ap 


However, I 
handicrafts 
We should 
against the 
ject which purports to 
totem pole, Indian belt, , 
other native handicraft , 

I believe our federal gy 
ment would win applause 
all sides by passing such 
at once. 


Alaska Nati: 
Win Land Si 


The U.S. Court of Claim 
decided that Alaskan Ip 
are entitled to be paid for 
than 20 million acres of 
taken from their ancesto 

The Indians, about 7.000, 
Tlingit and Haida groups 
sued for compensation fo 
ing and hunting rights ap 
the value of the land thei 
cestors lost. The five- 
court unanimously agreed 
their claim. 

The amount of money, | 
could run into millions o 
lars, will be determined 
the next year or two bya 
commissioner. 

Since there is no preg 
in Alaska, there * no wi 
estimating how much this 
be. 

This is the _ first favo 
judgment for Indians ther 
in cases involving India 
other states, the court 
agreed to payments of bet 
40 cents and $2.50 an acre 
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language, then handed 
his carved _ song-lea 
baton, symbol of auth 
over the masked dance 
Mr. Peterson. 


Mis. Helen Hunt i 
preted Mungo’s _ rem 
Dr. Clifford Carl, dix 


of the Provincial Mus 
opened and closed the 
ceedings. 








Our Oldest Alllies ay Judith Rosi 


TTAWA—The argument that 
the strong know best what 
is best for the weak is a ty- 
rant’s argument. Every liberal- 
minded Canadian recognizes 
that; when the subject matter 
of the argument, or its scene 
is far enough away from home 
Near home recognition is less 
instantaneous. For example: 
The only argument for en- 
forcing upon Canadian Indiars 
a form of local government de- 


vised by Ottawa civil servants 
seems to be as above. Yet a 
strange lack of interest has 


pervaded Canada’s most liberal 
minds while sacred right of 
self-determination has been fil- 
ched from the original owners 
of this continent. 

Cyprus now, was a 
matter. All local liberal minds 
agreed that it was tyrannical 
folly to police the peace in Cy- 
prus until a basis of self-gov- 
ernment ensuring minority 
rights could be worked out. But 
it seems to be all right with 
professional freedom - lovers 
that Mounties are sent into 
Byantford Indian _ Reservation 
to dragoon dissenters among 
our oldest allies into accepting 
a form of government imposed 
from Ottawa. 

Yet the Six Nations’ rights to 
govern themselves according to 
their own form of government 
is old and good. The evidence 


different 


is written in history 
themselves but by those 
learned to know them as free 
men and value them as those 
loyal allies. Take a page of it, 
written from experience more 
than two hundred years ago by 
Cadwallader Colden, surveyor- 
general of the Colony of New 
York: 

“The Five Nations are a poor 
and generally called a barbar- 
ous people, bred under the 
darkest ignorance and yet a 
bright and noble genius shines 
through these dark clouds. 

“None of the greatest Roman 
heroes have discovered a great- 
er love to their country or a 
greater contempt of death than 
these people called barbarians 
have done when liberty came in 
competition ... 

“Each of these nations is an 
absolute republic and is govern- 
ed in ali public affairs by its 
own sachems or old men. The 
authority of these rulers is 
gained by and consists wholly 
in the opinion the rest of the 
nation have of their wisdom and 
integrity. Honor and _ esteem 
are their principal rewards, as 
shame and being despised their 
punishments 

“Their leaders and captains in 
like manner obtain their auth- 
ority by the general opinion of 
their courage and conduct and 
lose it by a failure in these 
virtues, 


not by 
who 


“There is not a man i 
ministry of the Five ™ 
who has gained his office 0 
wise than by merit. The 
not the least salary or aij 
of profit annexed to any! 
to tempt the covetous ors 
but on the contrary evel 
worthy action is unavo0i 
attended with the forfeitl 
their commissions; for 
authority is only the este 
the people and ceases th 
ment that esteem is lost. 

“Here we see the naturi 
gin of all power and autl 
gmong a free people .. 
old Mohawk sachem in 2 
blanket may be seen is 
his orders with as arbitral 
authority as a Romal 
tor , : 
“There cannot, I think, 
greater or stronger install 
how much the sentimet! 
pressed upon a people's 
conduce to their grandeu! 

If the grandeur is less 
two centuries of  ass0cl 
with, and guidance by our 


selves and sentiments, it ‘ 


be that a share of the re 
sibility is ours. 

So let’s send in the Mo 
to stamp out the last embI 
remembered freedom and 


our allies obedience to 0! 


(From the Toronto Te 
and submitted by Big 
Oul, Eastern Associate E 
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NDIAN CEMETERY at Lytton overlooks the Fraser River, one of many along the rugged 















SCRAPPERS GET READY 
FOR BUCKSKIN GLOVES 


British Columbia’s colorful Indian warriors 
are starting to beat their tom-toms. 

The warriors are in full training for the 10th 
annual Buckskin Gloves Boxing and Variety Show, 
February § and 6, at Exhibition Gardens in Van- 


couver. 


Tickets for the colorful show are now on sale 
at numerous Lower Mainland locations. 





Last Legal Execution 
Of Oklahoma Native 


By Mrs. Mary B. Christian 
Okmulgee, Oklahoma 


In December 1895, a Euchee 
Indian, Timmy Jack, and - his 
friend, Jimmy Brown, quarreled 
and fought (reportedly over a 
girl) at a Christmas party. 
Aroused from his drunken stu- 
por next morning, Timmy was 
accused of murdering his friend, 
Jimmy. He looked sadly at his 
crimson-stained hands and said: 
“I must have done that.” 


Creek law ruled that a pris- 
oner condemned to death had 
the right to choose his best 
friend as his executioner. 
Timmy Jack chose Capt. Pleas- 
ant Berryhill a fellow member 
of the Light Horsemen, the po- 
lice organization of the Creek 
Nation. 


On May 1, 1896 Captain Berry- 
hill shook a sleeping boy and 
said: “Get up, son, I want you 
to see what happens to bad 
boys.” 


Berryhill and his son accom- 
panied Timmy Jack to the two 
large stores, Parkinson - Trent 
Mercantile Co., and the Severs 
Store, while Timmy shopped for 
black burial clothes. 


Across the street, the black- 


smith, Silas Smith, was noisily 


hammering away at a pine box, 
Timmy knew what the black- 
smith was making and insisted 
on trying it out to see if it was 
long enough to hold his length 
and wide enough to accommo- 
date his broad shoulders. 

At two o'clock the restless 
spectators murmured as Timmy 
walked to a sycamore tree in 
the Creek Council House yard 
and seated himself upon a box. 

The judge who pronounced 
sentence spoke a few words to 
Timmy. No one ever knew 
what they were. Timmy nodded, 
braced his back against the tree 
and in a steady voice, said, 
“Ready.” 

The bullet from the gun in 
the hands ‘of his friend, Captain 
Berryhill, sped true and straight 
to his head. Timmy is buried on 
Du¢k Creek near Mounds. 

There’s a. picture of Timmy 
Jack and his friend Jimmy 
Brown in the Indian Museum, 
the Creek Council House in 
Okmulgee. 

A granite marker in the 
Council House Yard marks the 
site of the sycamore known as 
“The Execution Tree.” 

The sycamore tree was still 
standing when I came to Ok- 
mulgee in the summer of 1903. 
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under the defined laws of his 
tribe. His miseries began when 
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tery. 

Mr. Madison, a carpenter, was 
a legislative representative of 
the Chippewa Tomahawk band 
of Indians and president of the 
Ojibway and Dakota Research 
society. For 10 years he was a 
lobbyist in Washington. 

A Minneapolis resident 20 
years, he ran in 1950 for the 
senate seat held by Sen. Ralph 
Mayhood. He was born on the 
White Earth (‘Minn.) Indian res- 
ervation. 

Survivors include his wife, 
Pearl; two sons, Dwight W. and 
Quentin G.; a brother, George, 
Kansas City, Mo., and a sister, 
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Saskatchewan Natives Prepare Brief 


By A. H. BRASS 


A conference of about five- 
sixths of the reserves represent- 


ing the Saskatchewan Federa- 
tion of Indians. was held at 


Fort Qu’Appelle, Saskatchewan, 
on October 20 and 21 to get a 
brief compiled to be forwarded 
to the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee at Ottawa: witnessed by 
invitation to Mr. J. T. Anaquod 


and Mr. A. H. Brass from the 
Canadian Native Society of 
Regina. 

From former experience ct 
similar meetings Il must say 
this one was an exception in 
that our friends feli a closer 
kinship, and that they were 


more conscious of the fact that 


by understanding one another 
they would arrive quicker to 
their request of needs. 


‘Chairmen taking part in the 
various order of the conference 
were: John Tooteosis, David 
Knight, Ernest Dillan, Lancelot 
Ahenakew, Harry Vaine, Wil- 
liam Wuttanee (Indian Lawyer); 
and for the purpose of electing 
the council for the next two 
years. 
Mr. Gordon Campbell, Direec- 
tor of Adult Education. was the 
only white man that chaired 
any part of the meeting. 
Mayor Saunders of Fort Qu- 


Appelte welcomed the dele- 
gates. Guest speakers of the 
two-day gathering were: The 


James 
C. Doug- 


Honourable Senator 
Gladstone; Premier T. 
Honourable J. H. Sturdy, 
the Premier; and 
Mr. N. J. MacLeod. Regional 
Superintendent of indian Af- 
fairs. They expressed — their 
sympathy, advice, encourage- 
ment and friendship 

Facilities for transportation, 
reom, board and meeting ac- 


las; 


Assistant to 
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BLOOD INDIANS OF ALBERTA in their eagle feathers as they prepare for their annual Sun 


Davice. live on the world’s largest reserve. 


Cree Language Course 
Will Be First in Canada 


The University of Toronto is conducting the first Indian 
language course, based on the language’s own grammar 
system, offered by a Canadian University. 


The} 





commodation were ideal — 
situated away from public dis- 
traction. In my book it is one 
of the best meeting places I 
have ever witnessed. 

I am not in a position to ex- 
pose the proposed brief but I 
dare to say, if all reeommenda- 
tions are passed at Ottawa, it 
will give Indians greater educa- 
tion, power and responsibility. 

To veneralize on the confer- 
ence: I will say it was a success. 


‘he three-vear course. called ee : eee ae 
daalee tove is being given by The text is supplemented by 
: Wa . 9 . tapes recorded of Cree Indians 


due to previous preparation, Dr, C. Douglas Ellis, a former : 
and was very well planned by Anglican missionary. Bat Albany and Moose Fac- 
our sympathetic friends of the He learned to speak Cree, Cree is the most widely 


various authorities. analyzed the language and then 
Being limited to what I could typed the Indian characters’ on 

say — I do want to give some gq machine built specially for 

report to our interested Canad- — the job. 

is Tt) > . ety rwele 2, . J . 

ian Native Society Newslettet He wrote his own text for the 


spoken Indian language in Can- 
ada. It is heard from Quebec 
to the Rockies. 

Swampy Cree and Plains 
Cree are the two major dialects. 








readers, so that vou will know : : 
. ; : . : ‘ourse. ; lis teaches the former 
in THE NATIVE VOICE wn, i aiceaiiieann sake ; course Dr. El aches 2 

what other Canadians are doing. Four students are attending 
PLL IL the course, so far. It is being 
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The pick of the pack, canned at the peak of freshness, at 
the rate of 1250 cans a minute. 


NELSON BROS. FISHERIES LTD., VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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held in what was a former St. 


The Squaw Man 


George St. mansion, but there 
Sirs: will be new facilities in the 
One of the few surviving %5,800,000 Arts Building now 

members of the cast of Cecil being built. ; 
B. DeMille’s The Squaw Man The structure will be financed 
N E C A S T l N G S (“DeMille’s Epic Story of Film’s partly by the $12,600,000 being 
First Epic,” Life, Oct. 19) is the Sought this month by the Na- 
Indian actress Red Wing. She tional Fund for the University 

lives in New York City and of Toronto. 


(Forwarded by Big White Oul, 


Eastern Associate Editor). 


keeps busy making Indian cos- 
tumes and war bonnets for the 
TV and theatrical trades. 

Red Wing, a Winnebago, ap- 
peared in films directed by D. 
W. Griffith, was an early lead- 
ing lady for Tom Mix, and co- 
starred with her _ husband, 
James Young Deer, in many 
Indian and Western dramas for 
the old Bison and Pathe com- 
panies around 1910-15. 

For many years she has been 
closely associated with the 
Quakers in their activities to 
improve the lot of the American 
Indians. 

Jack Spears 


Tulsa, Okla. 
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Notes from 
Saskatchewa 


By MR. AND MRs, 
WALTER DEITER 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis }, 
taken up residence in ‘Calgg 
Mrs. Francis will be missed 
a hard working member of 
Canadian Native Society, ~ 

Mr. Sampson Wuttunee wa, 
recent visitor at the home | 
Mr. and Mrs. Weiter. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. Tomas hy 
moved to Edmonton. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

If you have-a drinking pr 
lem contact. Walter Deiter , 
Phone JO. 9-2054 or Jo. 8-119 
All contacts strictly confide 
tial. 

Until further notice ali sul 
scriptions and donations, 4) 
any other matters pertaining | 
the Canadian Native Socied 
should be addressed to % 
1521, or phone LA. 2-7885 4 
ask for Mr. A. H. Brass. 


HONOURABLE MENTION 

Mrs. Joe Francis was born q 
the Way-way-sapappee reser 
in Manitoba. She attend 
school in Birtle-later went j 
live with the Reverend fF 4 
Pitts and family in Albany { 
some time; finally completiy 
her education at Brandon, My; 
itoba. 

She married Joe Francis ; 
1930 and lived at Cowen 
Reserve; later moving to Regiy 
and they were enfranchiseg j 
1953. 

Dorothy was a frequent vis 
tor to the Joy Perkins Teley; 
iion Show, where she appeare 
in an Indian costume and tol 
Indian legends. She has 4 





‘Indian Lullaby recorded, whie 


is being published this year j 
the Book of Canadian Fol 
Song, by Dr. R. Johnson of Tog 
onto. 

Dorothy was one of the ori 
inal members of the Canadia 
Native Society. She was trea 


urer and secretary until sh 
left to live in, Calgary 9 
November 1. 

TOBACCO 

Tobacco, introduced by th 
North American Indian, wa 
used only as a symbol ¢ 
FRIENDSHIP. 


ANGLO-BRITISH 
COLUMBIA PACKING 


CO. LIMITED 


926 West Pender Street 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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A Legend of Chief Nicola 


py SOPHIA STEFFENS 


J 

IN I little girl 
rom gy phn 7 the 
Pwan 
























hanks of the historic Fraser 
giver, | remember Mother tell- 
»g us bedtime stories like the 


As time went on his voice 
could be heard for years calling 
through the trees at Nicola 
Lake, and along the Nicola 
River to his beautiful Princess 
White Feather to find his heart 
and bring it back to him. 

Princess White Feather 
paddled her canoe for years 
over the moonlit waters of the 
lake listening to his voice, but 
did not know why he wanted 
her to find his heart and bring 
it back to him. But she hoped 
he would return someday to 
her from the spirit land. 

One day she got tired of 
paddling her canoe and went 
into the forest which, you must 
know, was very beautiful. 

She listened to the birds 
singing and picked flowers, 
while she watclied the beavers 
at work cutting down Aspen 
and Cottonwood trees to ‘build 
their dams and houses and the 
muskrats carrying straw and 
mud to build their homes on 
the side of the lake. There is 


no town or city as busy as the 
forest, for every little bird and 
animal must work in its own 
way to live. 

In this. beautiful land of Chief 
Nicola, Princess White Feather 
watched the golden sunset, and 
where it threw its golden rays 
on the lily pads hiding in the 
shadows among the willows at 
the side of the lake. 

It all made a very attractive 
picture. The sun had set in the 
west, and White Feather still 
sat dreaming. : 

The mcon must be coming 
over the mountains, she thoug it 
as she could see the shadows 
of the pine trees in the lake, 
where the _ phosphorescent 
lights dance on the water, and 
formed mystic figures of fairies, 
elves, and men and women from 
the spirit land. 

Hcw I wish the spirits would 
dance with me, thought White 
Feather. Perhaps Chief Nicola 
will come and take me back to 
the spirit land with him, as she 


















MRS, srabian Nights and other excit- 
ITER ing stories of foreign lands and 
ranci jaces. 
in "Cale fo the story we liked best 
> missed mwas the Legend of the famous 
nber of ymcniel Nicola, and how other 
ciety, Janiefs and braves became jeal- 
tunee wasfmmous of him and made war on 
© home gaepim. ' 
/ They fought a battle against 
Tomas hagmhim in the hills between Shulus 
. yd Nicola. And although Chief 
yjiola and his followers won 
he battle, the Chief himself 
‘King profs killed. 
Deiter Later the other Chiefs stole 
JO. $1 js body and hid it in the forest, 
/ COnfidef 4s at night cut his heart out. 
They then ‘cut it up, and fed 
Pe all sy it to their braves so that they 
tions, ail nicht become as famous and as 
Ttaining @M ave as Chief Nicola had been. 
ve Socie(im 
d to Bg 
2-7885 a 
ASS. 
NTION 
as born 9 
Pe reser; 
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A wave of idealism, perhaps 
the most intense in world his- 
tury. followed the second world 
war and found its most dramat- 
ic expression in the announce- 
nent of the Four Freedoms. “It 
done,” said the US. 


Francis j 

Cowen 
to Regiy 
nehised jg™mcan be 


Office of War Information a 
juent visa little later: 
is Televi The wealth is in the earth, 
appearegm the power is in the hills, men 
and tom have the tools and the training. 
> has ait now remains to be seen if 
led, whi they have the wit and wisdom 
is vear to work together. 
lian Fol Freedom from Want, as the 
on of Tom most tangible of the freedoms, 
received most emphasis, and in 
the ori President Truman’s second in- 
Canadiaam ougural address it took a defi- 
Vas trea nite form in his Point 4 Pro- 
until si gramme as_ technical aid to 
leary og under-developed countries. 
Such aid became intensified 
also in the programmes of the 
colonial nations and the United 
by t@i Nations initated a programme 
ian, Wal of technical assistance. 
nbol Political motives from the 
very beginning were mixed 


with desire to give economic 
aid, and to some people eco- 
nomic aid meant primarily new 
acess to raw materials and a 
few means to expand markets, 
primarily for the benefit of 
the more deveioped countries 
themselves. Indeed, these mo- 
tives are frankly admitted in 
some high quarters. At a Con- 
sressional hearing in June, 1957, 
Secretary Dulles, when asked 
if was not the aim of the 
State Department to win friends 
i: the world replied that it was 
not. He said: 

“The purpose of the State 
Department is to look out for 


the interests of the United 
States. Whether we make 
friends, I do not care... We 


are doing these things because 


it will serve the interesis of 
the United States.” 
We must grant this reality 


and the fact that a very small 
part of the $69 billions we have 
Spent for foreign aid was actu- 
ally motivated by a desire to 


lelp a poorer neighbour as 
such: nevertheless—and this is 
the important thing—it is still 


true that many people and some 
leaders in the more developed 
countries are deeply concerned 
for the welfare of others in the 
poorer countries, and some in- 
dividuals and organizations are 
throwing their whoie hearts and 
minds, their whole resources, 
into such effort. 
THE DIFFICULTIES 
[he purpose of this article is 
0 point to some of the diffi- 
ulties that face us in doing this. 
Vishful thinking characterizes 
idealists perhaps even more 
than it characterizes others, and 
we have to be aware of our 
weaknesses before we can make 
the fullest use of our strength. 
It has long ‘been admitted that 
4 good many of even our most 
alutruistic efforts for helping 
underdeveloped peoples have 
fallen short of their intention. 
Education has been given to 
People who used it to establish 
themselves as a superior caste, 
unmindful of the advancement 
of others. With the objective 
of expanding democracy the 


more developed nations have 
passed political power over to 
people who have set themselves 
up as self-seeking oligarchs. 


Some Questions on Economic 
Development in Poor Lands 


By Professor Elizabeth E. Hoyt, of Iowa State College : 


Democracy comes easy in 
words, but very hard in practice. 





(Continued on Page 8) 


could still hear his voice call- 
ing to her through the trees. 

This time she answered him, 
“Yes I am coming.” 

So White Feather and Chief 
Nicola danced together with 
the water spirits on Nicola 
Lake. 

And when the moon had set 
in the west the water spirits 
had all disappeared and so had 
White Feather, for Chief Nicola 
had taken his beautiiui princess 
back with him to the spirt 
land. 

The legend tells us that fer 
years the spirits of Chief Nicola 
and Princess White Feather ° 
could be seen walking through 
the forest and floating through 
the pine trees over the Nicola 


Lake and down the Nicola 
River. 
There the air is redolent 


with the breath of wild ffewers 
and cherry blooms, beautiful 
vegetation and a variety of 
color, pencilled by the tint of 
the summers sun. 

The woods along the banks of 
the Nicola are musical with the 
choral melody of feathered 
songsters, sporiing the gayest 
plumage as they fiy from tree 
to shrub. Here you can watch 
the mountain and the rainbow 
trout at play swimming through 
the clear blue rippling waters 
and whirlpoo!s as thev contine 
on their forty-eight mile jour- 
ney from Nicola Lake into the 
Thompson river at the south 
end of Spences Bridge, where 
the small fry mix with the 
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steelhead salmon which 
to popularize the 
Iand of Chief Nicola. 
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INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


Canada has been a pioneer in the establish- 


ment of international commissions, the aims of 


which are to conserve and develop stocks of 


fish, sustaining their productive level whenever 


this is threatened by human and natural causes. 


This country is a party to three bilateral 


fishery agreements with our neighbour to the 





south, and is also a member of four inter- 


national conventions which 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION 
N-W. ATLANTIC FISHERIES 










means wise use of fishery resources 


include other 


countries in addition to the United States. 


Fish populations renew themselves if given 


the chance. The purpose of international 


co-operation is to make sure that they are 


given this chance , . . through practical 


programmes of scientific research and by 


common sense fisheries regulations. 


OTTAWA, CANADA 


HON. J. ANGUS MACLEAN, M.P., MINISTER 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 


GEORGE R. CLARK, DEPUTY MINISTER 8 
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BEAUTIFUL SIGHT on clear winter day is this view of the Salmon River Indian Reserve 


near Armstrong in British Columbia. Brilliant sunshine casts clear shadows across crusted snow. 
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Extinction 


(Continued from Page 1) 


not forbid them to hunt caribou. 
It must persuade. 

Milder springs in the last few 
years have enabled a larger pro- 
portion of the new-born calves 
to survive than in previous 
years, and some believe that, if 
this continues, it may reverse 
the downward trend. 

P. A. Gregg, game biologist 
in Saskatchewan, notes in a 
recent article on the subject, 
that the loss of the caribou 
would be more than an econ- 
omic one. 

“Masses of migrating caribou 
pouring by the thousands across 
the undulating barrens are a 
sight not soon forgotten by the 
person fortunate enough to wit- 
ness this spectacle. If the great 
herds pass off the scene, the 
loss will not be measurable in 
dollars alone.” 


SOME QUESTIONS 


(Continued from Page 7) 





In the same way, economic de- 
velopment has resulted in in- 
jury and exploitation,. though 
not by any means so much now 
us formerly. The dangers at- 
fecting econom:c development 
today do not lie primarily in 
the crude forms of physical 
slavery and wage slavery. They 
are found rather in the harm 
that economic development can 
do to human relations and to 
the sense of security of individ- 
uals and groups; and in the 
fact that increased incomes 
cause for the complete action 
of the play. Therefore this set- 
ting can be considered as an ex- 
ternalisation of the man, his 
problem and progress. This is 
obvious in King Lear, clear 
enough in Macbeth, more veiled 
perhaps in Hamlet. 
Censidering Hamlet from this 
poin of view, we find the story 
ho'ds good as a story, i.e. the 
externalisation is complete and 
feasible enough to pass muster 
on the external plane and so to 
be acceptable to the concrete 
mind. The moment men begin 
to argue about Hamlet himself, 
the cause of his personal fail- 
ure, and to generalise that 
argument in the words “a trag- 
edy of doubt,” they have passed 
from the objective world to the 
subjective, they have tacitly ad- 
mitted that the objective is a 
precipitation or externalisation 
of the subjective. But the key 
for real understanding does not 


- mark,” 





lie in this assessment thi 
doubt, which is itself a resy}, 4 
the real cause. 

Hamlet was thirty, the son 
a king, highly educated ang De 
fected: he had within hiimse 
“the beauteous majesty of De 

was “The expectang 
and rose of the fair state, 
glass of fashion and the mg 
of form.” 

He was heir to the kingdg 
usurped by his mother 4 
uncle. Concerned with his re 
tion to his mother, he wo 
not obey the promptings of ¢ 
god within, symbolised by 
ghost of his father. It is «4 
choice that allows, nay compe 
doubt to arise. He cut hims 
off from his higher self anq 
intuition (Ophelia). He rej 
en his destiny to become ry 
of his lower self, the mot 
and uncle, and was therefg 
imprisoned in his logical mj 
which cannot of its nature de 
with spiritual problems. 
great soliloquy “To be or y 
to be... ” reveals how th 
builds up that weakness whie 
concludes ‘‘Thus_ conscieng 
dees make cowards of us al 
Conscience here means the cg 
creting mind. It is the rej 
tion of his destiny that fling 
Hamlet into the whirlpool , 
doubt and inertia and sets j 
motion the events of the pl, 
so that he becomes entangle 
— he that should rule. The 
is no Ariadne’s thread throug 
this maze, nor will be until 
sees the truth about Ophelia, 
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